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Houses in 
Southeastern Massachusetts 


by AYMAR EMBURY II 


HE south eastern part of Massachu- 
setts was in Colonial times one of the 
most closely settled and prosperous 
portions of the colonies, but since its 

gx industries were largely agricultural 

La and mercantile, the population has 
for the most part not expanded with the rapidity that 
it has elsewhere, and there are in consequence many of 
the little towns which have much of the old work pre- 

served. 

New England was, of course, almost lacking in the 
resources both of power and materials which have pro- 
duced the industrial cities in the United States. There 
was nocoal, noore,andcomparatively little water power. 
Such industries as were built up in New England, as for 
example the shoe manufacturing plants at Lynn and 
the textile mills at New Bedford and Fall River, grew 
up principally because there was available a consider- 
able amount of intelligent labor, although the raw ma- 
terials came from a long way off. Such towns grew rap- 
idly for a time and slowly thereafter and in them will 
be found little of the old American architecture. Prov- 
idence, of course, while a comparatively large city and 
an important industrial center, has through some piece 
of good fortune preserved a number of its old houses 
and churches, but the surviving examples of early Amer- 
ican architecture are for the most part to be found in 
the smaller and less industrial villages and towns, and 
the examples illustrated in thisnumber came from Taun- 
ton, East Taunton, and Weymouth,—places of com- 
paratively less importance now than they were one hun- 
dred years ago and which have grown apparently but 
little. | 

It is a never failing source of wonder that the Colon- 
ial times and the Colonial tradition immediately after 
the Declaration of Independence should have produced 
with such unfailing regularity work of so great an excel- 
lence. It seems to the student of the surviving examples 
as if perhaps never anywhere in the history of the world 
was there such a uniformly high standard of architec- 
ture as in the United States in 1800. There was practi- 


cally no building of down right ugliness and there were 
a very great many of consummate beauty; the stand- 
ards naturally varied in different parts of the United 
States, depending upon the amount of wealth available 
for development of the artistic impulses of the colonists, 
and also to a somewhat lesser extent upon the inborn 
aptitude for architectural expression which character- 
ized the several races. It is perhaps impossible to say 
which was the more beautiful,—the architecture of 
South Carolina, that of Pennsylvania, of New Jersey, 
or of Southern New England, but each was certainly of 
a distinctive type, since each community established its 
own slight variation from the Georgian tradition; and 
while to the European all of our Colonial architecture 
looks more or less alike, the man who is familiar with it 
is readily able to distinguish between the solid, sturdy 
work of the Pennsylvanian, the more florid Carolinian, 
and the graceful and austere New England work.Of them 
all, perhaps, no other was so deep cut into the conscious- 
ness of the people as that of New England, which for 
nearly one hundred years persisted with comparatively 
slight differences, and even in the time of the Greek Re- 
vival, when all American architecture became nation- 
alized, the local characteristics were maintained. It was 
preeminently a wooden architecture,—the proportion 
of the orders, of the openings, and of the cornices were 
distinctly that of wood, a point which can be nowhere 
better demonstrated than by the Arnold house at Wey- 
mouth, Massachusetts, in which a brick building is 
treated as if it were of wood. Consider the depth of the 
lintels in proportion to their span, or the treatment of 
the brick spandrel over the wooden Paladian window. 
It is obvious that the architect’s sense of proportion was 
developed by wooden examples and not from previous 


_ knowledge of the requirements of brick construction; 


the lintels are probably heavy enough to carry the brick 
work above, but the brick carried by the Paladian win- 
dow, even with the relieving arch over, is certainly not . 
structurally sound. Imagine the English architect whose 
whole life had been devoted to building of brick, even a 
man whose delicacy of detail was so marked as that of 
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Robert Adam, producing columns so slender as those 
of the porch of the Arnold house. 

The New Englanders were certainly not noted for 
their light temperaments, and yet we find the Classic 
architecture of New England full of motives of the 
most playful description imaginable. Things which 
today we would regard as stunts were in those days 
apparently the ordinary habit of mind of the designer. 
Examine for a moment the photograph of the entrance 
doorway of the Women’s Club at Taunton, Massa- 
chusetts in which the soffit of the raking cornice has 
been ornamented with a Chinese Chippendale motive 
and the return of the level cornice has been extended 
far enough toward the fan light to provide room for an- 
other and similar ornament. The designer probably felt 
that the space between the raking cornice and the fan 
light was too big to be left plain and while one would 
naturally expect a panelled treatment of some variety, 
here the architect has preferred to extend his cornice in 
a way, of which this is the sole example surviving, (if 
there were ever another one), and apparently the Chi- 
nese Chippendale ornament had sunk deeply into the 
mind of the designer since he repeated it at a bigger 
scale in the panel backs under the side lights. 

Another unusual treatment of door head is that in the 
house at Taunton, Massachusetts, now occupied as an 
Italian rooming house (page 152). This is probably a 
comparatively late example although the method by 
which the narrow architrave of the door way turns up 
into a point over the side light was used in England in 
Jacobean times. This house, by the way, is a very good 
example of the manner in which the familiar pilaster 
treatment was often suggested rather than fully ex- 
pressed. There is here no such thing as a full pilaster, 
nora fullentablature, and yet the structural significance 
of the order is admirably suggested. 

Perhaps the handsomest of all the houses illustrated 
is the Deane-Barstow house in East Taunton, built in 
1800. It is of excellent proportions with two admirable 
door ways. The whole character of the house seems to 
belie the date of construction which was the period in 
which the Greek Revival had begun to be the prevailing 
style throughout most of the country. 

The farm house at East Weymouth, Massachusetts, 
is interesting because the English influence of the late 
Georgian period is clearly indicated. The house is per- 
haps not quite as happy in mass as many other examples 
of the same type and this to the modern architect is a 
somewhat consoling fact, since we today find it very 
easy to reproduce a Colonial house in every respect but 
one—its charm. Perhaps an analysis of the elements of 
thishouse at East Weymouth may help us to understand 


why the Colonial house which looks so simple to do with 
entire success is so very seldom successfully designed. 
The first important feature of the Colonial house is, of 
course, the proportion of the height from the ground to 
the lower side of the cornice to the length of the house. 
This house does not appear to differ from most Colonial 
houses in this respect, nor do many of the modern ones. 
The position of the chimneys and their size is another 
matter of considerable importance. It is obvious from 
this EastWeymouth house that the placing of twochim- 
neys at the ends or of a single one at the center is better 
than placing them as they are here, on center of the pairs 
of rooms at each end of the house;it is also obvious that 
these chimneys are both too square and too small. An- 
other feature of this house in whichit differs very slightly, 
but still it does differ from the typical Colonial house, 
is in the proportion of windows to wall, and also the 
fact that the openings on the first and second stories 
are of the same size. This is the proportion used in many 
of our modern houses, and is not the proportion used in 
the most successful of the Colonial houses. The Colonial 
windows were almost always smaller, with glass lights 
of a smaller size in relation to the entire facade. The 
second story windows here are placed very close to the 
cornice,—that is quite common in all Colonial houses, 
and less common in our houses of today, but there are 
good examples of Colonial work in which a considerable 
space intervenes between the window heads and the 
cornice. This house has wooden quoins on the corners 
and around the door, with clapboards of a very small 
exposure; another contributing element to the failure 
of this house to exhibit charm. The thing which to the 
writer is most important ts the fact that the door way, 
delightful as it is in itself, is somewhat overscaled for 
the balance of the building, and as the elements which 
made up the composition of the Colonial house were so 
exceedingly few, a slight variation from the proper 
scale of any one of these elements will almost necessarily 
throw the whole composition out of unity. In this house 
the effect is not displeasing; it is rather unpleasing; and 
a precisely similar result is achieved by most of the 
modern attempts at recreation of the Colonial spirit. 
The door way is in itself an exceedingly interesting 
illustration of the manner in which classic motives were 
modified in Colonial times. We find the orders treated 
with somewhat the same freedom by the Adam Brothers 
in English Georgian work. The carpenter architect of 
this building, probably following some book design, 
achieved a result which one would suppose to be only 
possible to the man who had a thorough mastery of the 
elements of architecture. Certain features of this door 
way indicate that its design was accidental rather than 
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Detail of Entrance 
WOMEN’S CLUB HOUSE, TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


VOL. XIV, NO.I PLATE LXXVII 


Detail of Cornice, Caps, Etc. 
THE WOMEN’S CLUB HOUSE, TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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intentional, as for example; the heavy round molding 
forming a sort of architrave,very distinctly overscaled _ 
as compared with the rest of the composition, the pe- 
culiar fret work or double dentil course forming the 
lower part of the cornice or the upper part of the frieze, 
and the fact that the consoles are not sure whether 


to-bé settled, was early established and little changed. 


With the exception of the Arnold house there is noth- 
ing very striking or magnificent about any of the 
buildings. They were apparently the typical “run of 


the mill” of Colonial days and yet their charm, their 


delicacy of proportion, and ease in composition is al- 


HOUSE AT TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


they are consoles or an additional dentil course, so far 
are they below the scale of Classic dentils and even 
below the scale of the order as a whole. It is interesting 
architecture rather than skillful design. 

From the oldest to the latest of the houses illustrated 
a period of fifty years is covered and yet the character 
of the design has changed in an almost imperceptible 
way.The tradition of this part of New England, the first 


most impossible for the twentieth century architect to 
duplicate without making an exact reproduction of one 
of the original sources. There was a mastery of the sim- 
ple stylistic materials of that time in the hands of every 
carpenter, because it must be assumed that most of these 
houses were built without formal plans. The excellénce 
of the Colonial mechanics in design as well as in execution 
is the architectural marvel of the eighteenth century. 
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Detail of Upper Part of Doorway 
HOUSE AT TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The Front Door 
THE DEANE-—BARSTOW HOUSE, EAST TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Drawings are reproduced exactly at the scale marked 
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The Side Door 
THE DEANE-—BARSTOW HOUSE, EAST TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


VOL. XIV, NO.I PLATE LXXXI 


Detail of Upper Part of Side Doorway 
THE DEANE—BARSTOW HOUSE, EAST TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Detail of Upper Part of Front Doorway 
THE DEANE—BARSTOW HOUSE, EAST TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Detail of Entrance 
FARMHOUSE AT EAST WEYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 
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WooD CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 


N OTES FOR THE SPECIFICATION WRITER 
In Connection with Drawing on Page 167 


Nationally accepted standard trade association lumber terms should be used in an architect’s specification, rather than the obsolete or local grade 
names. This will eliminate much of the confusion now existing between the architect, builder and lumber dealer and will also save the client the 
possibility of having to pay a “safety premium,” necessitated by specifications which are not clearly understood by those who contract to supply the 
lumber. In the suggestions that follow, offered for the assistance of the specification writer in connection with the wood construction details, shown on 
the following page, the data is stated in terms which have become standard in the producing districts from which the different species are obtained. 


Special attention is called to INSULATION: one of the most important of recent developments in the building field 


LUMBER: In view of the dangers of green or only par- 
tially seasoned lumber getting into a building and to establish 
the authority for the grade names used in the following speci- 
fications, it is suggested that a general clause be included in 
all specifications where lumber is specified as follows: 


Specifications-General: “All lumber for any purpose 
mentioned in these specifications shall be at least air dry 
when delivered for use and shall be in accordance with 
the standard lumber association grading rules of the 
producing district from which the particular kind of 
lumber furnished shall come.’ 


Note: To insure delivery of Genuine White Pine in all 
cases where this wood is specified, it is also suggested that a 
sentence be added, reading: “‘All Genuine White Pine called 
for in these specifications shall carry the WEYERHAEUSER 
Forest Propucts trade-mark and the species mark of the 
manufacturer.” 


FRAMING OR STRUCTURAL LUMBER: The lumber 
required for framing or purely structural purposes need not, 
of course, be clear lumber so long as such technical defects as 
it contains do not impair its strength or serviceability for this 
use. In fact, it would be nothing short of gross extravagance 
to demand clear lumber for this use. Furthermore, there are 
several different woods from as many different lumber-pro- 
ducing regions of practically equal structural merit as far as 
all ordinary house building requirements are concerned. 
Which one of these woods to choose in any given locality is 
therefore a question as to which one can be purchased in that 
locality most economically, a matter determined largely by 
the distance from the source of production and the conse- 
quent freight haul to the market in question. For this reason 
the specification of Structural lumber should be more or less 
elastic as is suggested in the following notes: 


STUDDING, PLATES, BEAMS, FLOOR-JOISTS, 
GIRDERS, SILLS, BRIDGING, ETC. 


Specifications: “All structural members, including 
studding, plates, rafters, joists, blocking, etc., shall be 
No. 1 Common grade Douglas Fir (or Pacific Coast 
Hemlock) or (Northern Pine) or (Fir and Larch) and 
shall be at least air dry when delivered on the job.” 


SHEATHING BOARDS: The structural requirements 
of these items being less rigid than for the structural items 
listed above, lower grades should be permitted for reasons of 
economy. 

The common grades suggested in the following specification 


may be run to a Shiplap pattern or dressed and matched 
(D&M) as preferred. 
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The choice of species for these uses is even more inclusive 

than that suggested above for dimension lumber. 
Specification: “All sheathing lumber and roof boards 
shall be No. 3 Common grade (or No. 4 Common grade) 
Northern Pine (or Pondosa Pine) or (No. 3 Common Fir 
and Larch) or (White Fir) or (No. 1 Common) or (No. 2 
Common Douglas Fir) or (Pacific Coast Hemlock 6” (or 
8” or 10’’) D&M (or run to standard shiplap).”’ 
SUB FLOORS: For sub floors the same specification may 
be used unless for reasons of economy it may be desired to 
permit the use of “random widths” and “mixed lengths” 
square-edged lumber. 
INSULATION: As suggested at the top of this page no 
single item in the construction of the modern house is more 
essential to comfort, both winter and summer, than a proper 
job of wall and roof insulation. Nor is there a more important 
factor in making a house easy and economical to heat. The 
brand of insulation recommended, namely, Balsam-Wool, is 
a Weyerhaeuser product, made from chemically treated, fire-_ 
resistant, sanitary wood fibre made waterproof and wind- 
proof between two sheets of tough, asphalt-lined kraft paper. 
It is a blanket form of insulation; flexible to permit a good, 
tight job and of greater practical insulating efficiency than 
any other similar product on the market today. 
A good job of insulation requires that the insulation ma- 
terial be flexible and capable of tucking in to calk the cracks. 
This is particularly essential around window frames. 
Suggested specifications for a complete job of insulation 
are on file in most architects’ offices or may be secured from 
any of the branch offices of the Woop Conversion CoMPANY 
(Weyerhaeuser By-Products Division), at 1955 University 
Avenue, Saint Paul; 1849 Straus Building, Chicago; and 
1o1 Park Avenue, New York. 
Specifications-General: ‘Heat insulation shall be 
standard 1’’-thick Balsam-Wool, manufactured by the 
Woop Conversion Company (Weyerhaeuser By-Prod- 
ucts Division), Cloquet,Minnesota. Continuity of insul- 
ation shall be maintained. Where floors, ceilings or roofs 
are insulated, as well as outside walls, insulate thor- 
oughly between joists and rafter ends. Throughout, all 
joints shall be made air-tight, especially at door and 
window openings. Use full-length strips of insulation. 
End joints, where necessary, shall be butted and cov- 
ered with lath, nailed through insulation to boarding 
or header. Insulation strips shall in all cases run in the 
same direction as studding, joists and rafters.” 

For Frame Outside Wall Insulation: Insulate with 17” 
width Balsam-Wool applied vertically between studding 


[Continued on page 168] 
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INSULATION (Continued) 
with back of insulation against inside face of sheathing. 
The flanges or turnouts shall be continuously fastened 
by means of laths or strips nailed securely through insu- 
lation to the studding on the sides and to sills, plates or 
headers at the top and bottom. 

For Roof Insulation: Insulate with 17’ width Balsam- 
Wool 1” thick applied between the rafters with back of 
insulation against inside face of roof boarding. The 
flanges or turnouts shall be continuously fastened by 
means of laths or strips nailed securely through insula- 
tion to the sides of rafters, plates, ridges, etc. 

For Floor Insulation: Insulate with 33” width Balsam- 
Wool applied over sub-floor with edges butted together 
over every other joint. Fur over insulation with 1’ x 2” 
furring strips over each joint to receive finish floor. 

For Insulating Around Window Frames: Pack strips 
of Balsam-Wool tightly between window sills and headers 
and wherever else there are cracks which can be calked in 
like manner. 

WINDOW FRAMES: For window frames it is peculiarly 
essential to use a durable wood and White Pine is therefore 
recommended, without substitutes, for all exposed parts such 
as sills, etc. The grade of material from which the frames are 
to be worked may safely be left to the millwork manufacturer 
except as provided for as follows: 

Specification: “All window frames shall be manufac- 
tured from Genuine White Pine of Weyerhaeuser stand- 
ard either Northern White Pine (Pinus Strobus) or 
Idaho White Pine (Pinus Monticola), of suitable grade, 
free from sap and with clear faces wherever exposed, 
made to sizes and as per detail shown on drawings.” 


SIDING: For siding two woods suggest themselves. Bevel 
Siding is regularly made and stocked by most dealers in 4” 
and 6” widths (finished to 344” and 514’’) in both Genuine 
White Pine and Western Red Cedar. Wider siding 8”, 10” 
and 12” wide (finished to 744”, 914” and 1114” respectively) 
is called Bungalow or Colonial Siding but is of exactly the 
same pattern as the Bevel Siding and is available out of 
stock in either of the woods recommended. 

The following is suggested in this particular instance: 


Specification: “Siding shall be 12’’ Bungalow or Col- 
onial Siding, ‘B and Better’ grade (or “C” grade) Genuine 
White Pine,” or 

“Siding shall be 12’’ Bungalow or Colonial Siding Clear 
grade (or “A” grade) Western Red Cedar.” 


SHINGLES: Western Red Cedar holds the same position 
for roofing purposes that White Pine does for outside trim. 
In fact, Western Red Cedar is so eminently fitted for a 
shingle wood that practically all shingles today are cut from 
this species. The only precautions necessary are to see that 
the proper grade and thickness of shingles are specified and 
that they are properly laid with double galvanized or other 
durable nails. : 


Specifications :“‘Shingles shall be 5 to2(§ butts measur- 
ing 2 inches)Western Red Cedar, “A” grade and 100% 


vertical grain as per the new American Lumber Stan- 
dard Specifications for 16”’ shingles”’. 


EXTERIOR TRIM: The two most important require- 
ments of an exterior finish wood, durability and ease of work- 
ing under the carpenter’s and wood carver’s tools, are found 
to a higher degree in Genuine White Pine than in any other 
wood. There is no satisfactory substitute for Genuine White 
Pine in the better class of building construction. A naturally 
durable wood,White Pine has the important ability to“‘stay 
put” and to hold tight at the joints plus the further advan- 
tage of taking and holding paint. 

Since other woods are not infrequently sold as White Pine, 
the Weyerhaeuser mills are now stamping each piece in the 
better grades of Genuine White Pine with the species mark 
“GENUINE WHITE PInE,’’in addition to the manufacturer’s 
trademark. 

Inasmuch as exterior trim is usually furnished by the mill- 
work house, manufactured from “Shop” or “Factory” grades, 
no grade specification is recommended beyond that suggested 
in the following specification: 


Specification: “All outside trim shall be cut from Gen- 
uine White Pine (Pinus Strobus or Pinus Monticola), free 
from sapwood and of such grade as to yield practically 
clear faces on all exposed surfaces.” 


WINDOW SASH AND MUNTINS: In addition to Gen- 
uine White Pine for window sash, Douglas Fir is a most excel- 
lent wood. It is exceptionally free from sapwood, due to the 
large sizes of the logs from which it is cut, and gives a good 
account of itself. In allowing it in specifications for sash cut- 
tings, care should be taken, however, to insure vertical grain. 


Specifications: “Window sash shall be made from clear 
cuttings of Genuine White Pine (Pinus Strobus or Pinus 
Monticola), free from sapwood (or shall be made from 
clear cuttings of Vertical Grain Douglas Fir). 


INTERIOR TRIM, including interior casings, stools, 
wainscot, caps and bases, cornices, panels and stiles and all 
carved and applied ornament. Genuine White Pine or Pondosa 
Pine are suggested for all inside trim of the character detailed 
on the preceding page. Genuine White Pine lends itself to in- 
tricate carved ornament a little more readily, perhaps, than 
the general run of Pondosa Pine. Both of these woods are prac- 
tical and will give service and, with the proper selection of 
stock at the millwork factory, either one will meet the re- 
quirements imposed by the details under consideration. The 
availability of these species of wood, the ease and care with 
which they can be worked, the ability to“stay put” after once 
in place, and the perfection with which they take and hold 
paint are qualities which recommend their specification. 


Specification: All lumber used for interior trim shall 
be Genuine White Pine (or Pondosa Pine) having clear 
faces wherever exposed and shall be of detail as shown 
on the drawings. 


Nore: Clear cuttings in both Genuine White Pine and 
Pondosa Pine are available in the so-called “Factory” or 
“Shop” grades carried in stock by millwork manufacturers. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 


Merchants National Bank Building, Saint Paul, Minnesota 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 


SERVICE AND SALES DEPARTMENTS OF THE 
WEYERHAEUSER AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


Propucers of Northern White Pine and Norway Pine in the LAKE STATES; Idaho White Pine, 
Pondosa Pine, Idaho Spruce, Red Fir and Larch in the INLAND EMPIRE; Douglas Fir, Western Red 
Cedar and Pacific Coast Hemlock on the Paciric Coast. | 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT SALES DEPARTMENT 
WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS WEYERHAEUSER SALES COMPANY 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK BUILDING OLD NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Telephone: CEDAR 6789 Telephone: MAIN 984 


BRANCH SERVICE & SALES OFFICES 
MINNEAPOLIS CHICAGO BALTIMORE PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


806 Plymouth Building 208 South LaSalle Street Lexington Building 1600 Arch Street 285 Madison Avenue 
Telephone Geneva 7329 Telephone Wabash 3365 Telephone Plaza 6061 Telephone Rittenhouse 7866 Telephone Caledonia 2187 


PITTSBURGH TOLEDO PORTSMOUTH SAINT PAUL 
2401 First Nat. Bank Bldg. 1313 Sec. Nat. Bank Bldg. Rhode Island 2563 Franklin Avenue 
Telephone Atlantic 2652 Telephone Main 6503 Telephone 79 ring 2 Telephone Midway 7510 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES IN 75 PRINCIPAL CITIES IN: 


COLORADO IOWA MISSOURI NEW YORK SOUTH DAKOTA 


CONNECTICUT MASSACHUSETTS MONTANA NORTH DAKOTA UTAH 
ILLINOIS MICHIGAN NEBRASKA OHIO WEST VIRGINIA 
INDIANA MINNESOTA NEW JERSEY PENNSYLVANIA WISCONSIN 


SPECIES OF WOODS 


WHITE PINE PONDOSA PINE IDAHO SPRUCE DOUGLAS FIR 
NORWAY PINE RED FIR AND LARCH PACIFIC COAST HEMLOCK WESTERN RED CEDAR 


PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED 


RovuGu and FINIsHED LUMBER 

Posts, Poss and PiLine 
“BatsaM-Woo.’’—Building Insulation 

Boox, News-Print and Wrappinc PAPER 


NAME AND LOCATION OF MANUFACTURING PLANTS 


BoisE PAYETTE LuMBER Co., Boise, Idaho THE NorTHWEST PaPER Co., Cloquet, Minnesota 


Bonners Ferry LumBeErR Co., Bonners Ferry, Idaho Potriatcu LuMBer Co., Potlatch, Idaho 

CLogueT LumBer Co., Cloquet, Minn. EDWARD RUTLEDGE TIMBER Co., Coeur D’ Alene, Idaho 
HuMBIRD LumBER Co., Sandpoint, Idaho SNOQUALMIE FALLs LUMBER CO., Snoqualmie Falls, Wash. 
JOHNSON-WENTWORTH Co., Cloquet, Minn. _ WEYERHAEUSER TIMBER Co., Everett, Washington 
THE NorTHERN LumBER Co., Cloquet, Minn. Woop Conversion Co., Cloquet, Minn. 


DISTRIBUTING YARDS. 
WEYERHAEUSER TIMBER CoO., Baltimore, Maryland WEYERHAEUSER TIMBER Co., Saint Paul, Minnesota 
WEYERHAEUSER TIMBER Co., Portsmouth, Rhode Island 
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